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it seemed as if anything could be said to him. The more
ruthless the epithets applied to him, the more satisfied did
the House appear. Disraeli called him a burglar of others'
intellect . . . declared that there was no statesman who had
committed political petty larceny on so great a scale, spoke
of this political speculator who bought a party in the
cheapest market and sold it in the highest. Bentinck was
less ingenious, but more brutal; his lack of tact was shocking
to the gentle and chivalrous Lord John Manners. When
Peel rose to reply and uttered the word "honour," the
House greeted him with cries of derision and gestures of
contempt. Several times the Speaker, moved and impotent,
thought that the great Minister was on the verge of tears.

After these ruthless debates, lasting often until four or
five o'clock in the morning, Disraeli would find on his
return home that Mary Anne had got up from bed, and had
a great wood fire burning in the hearth and all the lights
blazing. "Lights, plenty of lights," was what Mary Anne
asked for, anxious that her husband's impression on coming
home should be one of comfort and gaiety. Sometimes she
came down in the carriage to St. Stephen's and waited there
at the door for part of the night with a cold supper ready on
her knees. A story went round that such was her devotion
to Dizzy that, when accompanying him down to the House
on the day of a great debate, having had her hand crushed
by a footman shutting a door too suddenly, she had been
plucky enough to say nothing until her husband had left her,
simply in case he should be worried at a time when he
needed all his calm. Lady Peel likewise, from the country,
supported her husband's courage with touching letters:
"I read the papers till indeed all my courage fails me, when I
know that in any event you only expect 'increased trouble
and anxiety. . . / I only honestly ask one thing. Will you
assure me that at least you are confident of triumphantly